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POLITICAL ISSUES AND THE VOTE: 

NOVEMBER, 1952 

v . l>8 CAMPBELL, GERALD GURIN AND WARREN E. MILLER 
University of Michigan 

m, U lOo'i the Carnegie Corporation made available to the Social Sci- 
^Cton-h Council a research grant to support a major study of factors 
popular vote in the 1952 presidential election. Under the spon- 
Council’s Committee on Political Behavior 1 this project is cur- 
25^* carried out by the Survey Research Center of the University of 

was developed around six major objectives: 
i To Jantify the voters and non-voters, Republicans and Democrats, within four 
geographical areas, in regard to 
J^^conomic characteristics; 

dttLtU'lcs and opinions on political issues, 

C i*rm>tions of the parties and the candidates. 

To u*r.pare these groups to the corresponding groups in the 1948 presidential elec- 

| ^ the resolution of the vote with particular attention to the undecided and 

TksSv the impact of the activities of the major parties on the population, 
f a«a!vxe the nature and correlates of political party identification. 

fcMlyie the nature and correlates of political participation. 

v befe (ieigried to meet these objectives were gathered by means of nation- 
tibnyir .surveys conducted in October and November, 1952. Two thousand 
:awl tu/trJy-one persons, chosen by methods of probability sampling to repre- 
. teutafla&ens of voting age living in private households in the United States, 
interviewed by the Survey Research Center field staff shortly before the 
election^ l£l 1 of these people w'ere interviewed again shortly after the election. 
1W d&t* d the present article are all based on the sample of 1614 people who 
! W t*Mrvtewed both before and after the election. 

it *. apparent that the full analysis of the data of this study will require 
motrihs. No major publication from the project is expected before 19o4. 
cause of the unusual interest in the study, it has seemed desirable 
p<ep&/t one segment of the data for publication at the earliest possible date 
w&Q tD acquaint students of political behavior with the nature of the project 


Tte timber* of the SSRC Committee on Political Behavior are V. 0. Key (chair- 
M. Arensberg, Angus Campbell, Alfred de Grazia, Oliver Garceau, Avery 
E H Brewster Smith, and David B. Truman. The Committee is in no way re- 

f* present article. 

tarred and twenty-two of the original 2021 respondents, who constituted an 
the sample in the Far West, were dropped from the November sample. 
IS.} respondents could not be reinterviewed. Statements of the sample 
Sampling errors and copies of the questionnaires may be obtained from the 
^StcUth Center upon request. 
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and of the kinds of analysis which are being carried out. The present arttW 
prepared with this purpose in view. 

THE OBJECTIVES 

Studies of political behavior and particularly sample surveys nlafe! fc 
voting behavior have demonstrated that during recent years the fol!<rv«v<sf 
the two major political parties have differed substantially in their vieus cv~ 
the pressing issues of the day. 3 In 1948, for example, the amendment ef tkc 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act became an issue of such heat that it divided RoptidUcttn 
and Democratic voters almost as clearly as the question as to who w;i- q> be¬ 
come president. It has recently been proposed that party identificaticyi OwJ 
attitudes on partisan issues may exercise reciprocal relationships \>fo&oosCj 
uniformity among party followers, some identifying with the party 1 j 

its stand on issues, others adopting positions on issues in order to coi.finw b 
party position. 4 

The major purpose of the present article is to make available new (Jcit tfw- 
ceming the role of political issues in a presidential election campaign. 
a short appendix presents data showing the voting records of the major cUw 
graphic groupings in the 1948 and 1952 elections, the primary intent 4 tta ar¬ 
ticle is to carry further than has hitherto been possible the analysis cf 1kx> 
relationship of the voter’s attitudes on partisan issues to his actual vote 
Limitations of space and the preliminary state of our analysis prrcW* 
exhaustive treatment of the relation of issues to voting behavior in (hr i 
election. We will concentrate, therefore, on two of the most striking <kjtracte - 
istics of the 1952 vote — the unusually large turnout, and the shift to (fo* g? 
publicans after a generation of Democratic rule—and attempt to riiou; he*; 
these phenomena were related to the issues covered in this study. 
two sections of this article, therefore, will be mainly concerned with th ftfd®^ * 
ing two questions: 

How were issues related to the movement of citizens from the passivity of 
into the act of voting in the 1952 presidential election? 

How were issues related to changes in voting behavior whereby blocs of v©t 
lost by one party and gained by another party? 

In addition to the study of campaign issues, another familiar rmrlWi c\ 
analyzing the presidential vote has been through comparison of tb* \/C\\uq 
records of various easily defined sub-groupings of the national dcctosJc 
Past research has corroborated common-sense impressions that, durin- bv( 
twenty years, there has been a tendency for labor union members, co|l^ ch¬ 
eated people, residents of large cities, farmers, Catholics, Southern® 
members of other such social classifications to cast their votes rather 

* Angus Campbell and R. L. Kahn, The People Elect a President (Ann 
Warren E. Miller, ‘Tarty Preference and Attitudes on Political Issues: 19I s thjs 
Review, Vol. 47, pp. 45-60 (March, 1953). 

4 George Belknap and Angus Campbell, “Political Party Identification an l4tnTtto?S 
toward Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion Quarterly , Vol. 15, pp. 601-23 (Winter* 1^51-52) 
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to , Ar the 0 ther party. This has in fact led to the proposition put o - 
^^unco th h A associates that voting may be largely understoo 

**A*9 lja *£. of the individual’s conformance to his basic sociological en- 
Js a» ^ 0 

brim*** ^ relationships between socio-economic groupings and the vote 

***£ considered separately from the relationships between cam- 

u<wx.I> be the twQ ana i y tic approaches overlap in many ways. 

W ** a ’^, e recognized in shifting their arguments to suit their audience 
h phtewnsha meaning a nd importance for different segments of 

^‘T h n An analysis which systematically examines the differentia 
the Motion. y vote in different sub-groupings of the national 

***** M-cen issues a ^ ^ t both into the meaning of the issues and 

intergroup voting ^ome'^lindnaiy^dt^tearing on 

z*X 5 -* reportbc ”“ wy 

Con^with thr-^F^^ Quest* 


I*** with th^ D « quests. . . 

SSSj between people in different socio-economic grouping . 

THE DATA 

A Mi «,,igation of public attitudes on 

have required a very extensive interview devoted ent y 

Because of the pressure of other interests it was decidedl to 
tW.s ospectof the present study to seven questions, ree re 
U^fuur to foreign policy issues* They were asked as p«ttf th 
elects tnlfn-iew. These questions were chosen on an a prtor : basis ^ rep 

orexs of relatively clear party difference and covering a broad range 

Sot «W*»»rntal activities. i • y. t u„ 

K PVjc-f characteristic of the items is that they are a nos ition. Ad- 

TrwiMftn A iministration accepted responsibility for a par icu . 

how* t* this criterion means, of course, that these particu ar ques 
,u>tV 3 p ikcu^iit of as a representative sample of all the ques 10 ^ s ' v , . 
kiC^e ban a-ked concerning the issues of the campaign. wi (( e ’. 

'-‘..it no inquiries were made regarding corrupt.^ ~r c 
although these accusations were prominently ea ur 
ccin, 4 », campaignThe questions tvere selected with.the Mowing.bread 
cohudenitior* in mind: The issues should encompass fundamen -a , ° 
party diftp rices (e.g., governmental social welfare activity, • • oreigi 

B.herelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New YojJ 
V'stvcn qu*‘Htion9 are reproduced in Appendix II W1 a e , DreS ent 

ust* Vvwrl^ angers to these questions were categorized for purposes of P 

^■arp^xt, analysis of the importance of these charges, based on the coding of certain 
b ( *r> dq><a j n interview, will be included in a later repor 
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volvement), they should tap both ideological orientations and the less 
cated ‘"bread and butter'' reactions (e.g., Taft-Hartley, FEPC, U. S. entry 
the Korean war), and they should provide information on recent parteso 
controversies (e.g., U. S. China policy, current U. S. Korean policy). 

It is possible that a different choice of questions might have yielded 
different from those which are presented here. However, the question* 
were used were chosen because they bore on issues which appeared to)o* df 
major significance and it is not probable that other questions bearing 
same issues would have yielded substantially different results. 

Each of the seven questions was scored as to whether the responded 
pressed an opinion supporting the policy of the Truman Administration orep • 
posing it. For each question there were some respondents who did not dfcr a 
clearly pro- or anti-Democratic opinion, either because they knew nothin- obcn4 
the question (as in the case of the Taft-Hartley Act) or because they 
hold any clearly partisan position regarding it. In the presentations vl,rU -fol¬ 
low, the proportions of supporting, opposing and # .neutral-uncertain 
total to 100 per cent for each of the groupings which » being represented for 
the convenience of the reader, an Index of Partisanship is also include!, TWs 
is obtained by subtracting the proportion of responses opposing the Democratic 
position from the proportion supporting it. 

Each of the respondents was asked in the November interview hov. KeWul 
voted on November 4th. Seventy-four per cent of the sample said they tad 
voted. 8 The two-party division of their two-party vote was 58 per c^t ft, 
Eisenhower and 42 per cent for Stevenson, indicating a slight bias in fiMtf r $ 
Eisenhower but well within the sampling error of the survey. When thc6jpinici& 
of these Democratic and Republican voters on the seven issues are centred 
it is possible to see the extent to wilich these particular questions divi<W tlvr 
^-followers of the two parties (Table I). 

The absolute values wilich are presented in this and the following t;ws 
much less important Jor the present analysis than the relation of the* uJmps 
to each other. The significant conclusion to be drawn from Table I i> 
that on all of the seven questions Democrats and Republicans, taken us hM 
groups, differ in their opinions and differ in the direction of their party fc&tio*. 
Throughout the seven issues one finds more Democratic than Republican « 
supporting Democratic policies. On four of the items there is both a pnepmdtr- 
ance of Democratic support for Democratic policies and, at the same tlfhc y a 
comparable balance of Republican opposition to the same policies. 

It will be noted that the issue of FEPC was least discriminative ^ 
seven issues in separating Democratic and Republican voters. Attitude 0* 1 5 

issue are also found to have markedly different relationships to voting 
than do attitudes on the other six issues. Because of the unique charact* t (*r us 

8 It must be'remembered that the sample excluded the institutional 
“floating” population, people living in military establishments, etc. Such p<M'' * 

mated to total nearly ten million and it may be safely assumed that they are y 1 

non-voters. 
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-Hartley FEPC t S °‘ resulting from its strong racial and regional components, it is not 

information ’ ^ e,i inluded in the analysis which follows. A detailed statement of the interrelations 
U g J<; oreai ^p ^ eCe , U * ; issues studied will be presented in a subsequent report. 

ions might have yielded : 

However, the questions ? 
issues which appeared to 
questions bearing on * 

-uerent results. 


TABLE I. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 1952 VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 
AND ATTITUDES ON SEVEN 1952 CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Issue 


*0 whether the responds 

iruman Administration t ’- 

spondents who did not e?« mental social 

'Cause they knew nothing. ' *# ire activity 

Act) or because they di “^ HartIey 

the presentations whit. 

-i neutral-uncertain resp 
riich is- being represented 
sanship is also included 
aSes losing the Demo- 0.S- foreign 
' | i^rolvement 

ember interview how ht. 

^ the sample said the- v£\CWna policy 
vote was 58 per cel: 
ring a slight bias in fa-. 

- e survey. When the opi. 

- seven issues are com; 
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Vote— 
1952 


Support 

Demo¬ 

cratic 

Position 


Neutral 
or Un¬ 
certain 


Oppose 

Demo¬ 

cratic 

Position 


Total 


Index of 
Partisan¬ 
ship 


0 £v entry in 
kb rean war 


Curfrnt U. S. 
Korean policy 


D 

R 

D 

R 

D 

R 

D 

R 

D 

R 

D 

R 

-D 

R 


33% 

19% 

32% 

9% 

51% 

40% 

43% 

28% 

60% 

38% 

52% 

34% 

52% 

36% 


62 

50 

56 

55 

4 

6 

13 

7 

23 

24 

16 

20 

7 

8 


5 

31 

12 

36 

45 
54 

44 

65 

17 

38 

32 

46 

41 

56 


100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

/ 

100 % 

100 % 


+28 

-12 

+20 

-27 

+ 6 

-14 

- 1 
-37 

+43 

0 

+20 

-12 

+ 11 
-20 


'•umber of cases: Democratic voters—494 
Republican voters—687 


and the following table 
the relation of these v. 
vn from Table I is the 

Republicans, taken respondents of the survey were not only asked their 1952 vote; they were 

-cion of their party po.v ^tasked how they voted in 1948. 9 When these two reports are combined for 
-tic than Republican v respondent it is possible to subdivide the sample into politically meaning- 

s there is both a piep* groupings which have more analytical interest than the sample taken as a 

d a nd, at the same tr: The discussion which follows deals with five such groups: 

same policies. regular voters. 


^criminative of a: 
-n voters. Attitudes o: 
-unships to voting pat 
ae unique character < :* 

Institutional populati 
e ^c. Such people ar» 
that they are very !- 


1- The regular Democrats, people who voted for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
^ in both the 1948 and 1952 elections, hereafter referred to as DD’s (362 cases). 

The regular Republicans, people who voted for the Republican nominee in both 
‘Wand 1952, hereafter referred to as RR’s (385 cases). 

^ ‘be authors are aware of the dangers of error in recalling a vote cast four years 
^ xam ^ na ^ on the data on the reported 1948 votes shows evidence of some 
error in report, but no serious systematic error. The question on 1948 vote was 
rtWfv in the pre-election interview. 
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The new voters. 

3. The new Democrats, people who did not vote in 1948, either because of <x^ jor 



other reasons, but who voted Democratic in 1952, hereafter referred to as 
cases). 


4. The new Republicans, people who did not vote in 1948 but voted Repu!/ ttC4ri ,V> 
1952, hereafter referred to as NR’s (125 cases). 


1 


The switching voters. 

5. The Democrats turned Republican, people who had voted Democratic iu Vtfk 
but who voted Republican in 1952, hereafter referred to as DR’s (165 cases). 10 


I. THE NEW VOTERS 


, On the other hand. 
f and the RR’s are generJ 
*-arly Republican than t 
i,Vn one considers the p 
;> lual issues, it may be so 
\ocial welfare activity, Ta 


The data of the survey show that those voters of 1952 who were non-V'OtoS 
in 1948 were composed, about one to three, of young people eligible to vot<r ftt 
the first time and older people who, for one reason and another, had not 
in the 1948 election. Both classes of new voters voted in very nearly tln^urwe 
proportions as did the rest of the population, the young people giving Ow-Prid 
Eisenhower a 57-43 majority of their two-party vote, and their older cotinW- 
parts voting 53-47 for Republican electors. Inasmuch as the divisions wdtun. 
these two groups were not significantly different from the division within “th* 
rest of'the population, it is apparent that, given no other changes, the elimtrva^ 
tion of the 1948 non-voters from the 1952 electorate would not have altcn(ji 
proportionate distribution of the popular vote. 

The fact that both these classes of new voters followgd the national ^*4.1 
very closely in their choice of candidates indicates that th^y were not aetfvftted 
into the role of voters by any common point of view regarding current 
On the contrary, it would appear that the ND’s and the NR’s must have duf' 
fered about as much in their perceptions and attitudes as did the rest cl tVvr 
voters. 

In order to reveal the possible relationships which may have existed in thcV* 
groups between positions taken on the issues with which this study deals 
preferences for one or the other candidate, it is necessary to compare ^ 
opinions expressed by the ND’s and the NR’s in answer to the different <^*5- 
tions asked. Thi^is done in Table II, which also includes the responses 
by the “regular” voters, DD’s and RR’s. 

An overall inspection of this table makes apparent a clear polarity in partfs^ 
attitudes on each question, with a strong tendency toward a pro-DenioGoJi6 
position among the DD’s and an anti-Democratic position among the RE/s. 
The ND’s tend to resemble the DD’s and the NR’s to resemble the RK*S - 

It will be noted that the ND’s are more consistently similar to their I>b 
associates than the NR’s are to the RR’s. The distributions of the ND ojiruOwS 
differ only slightly from those of the DD’s, in two cases appearing to be 
more partisanly Democratic than the DD’s and in the other four cases Stfrw " 


ti „LE II. RELATIONSHIPS IU 
AND ATTITl 


Issue 

1948- 

1952 

Vote 

*?tnnental social 

DD 

. activity 

ND 


NR 


RR 

Hartley 

DD 


ND 


NR 


RIt 

* foreign involve- 

DD 


ND 


NR 


RR 

* China policy 

DD 


ND 


NR 


RR 

* *r;try in Korean 

DD 

♦ *r 

ND 


NR 


RR 

C. S. Korean 

DD 


ND 


NR 


RR 


10 There were also a few people who had voted Republican in 1948 but wl<* 
Democratic in 1952. Their number was too small to warrant statistical analysis. 
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Adless. On the other hand, the differences between the distributions of the 
1 Ki^S and-the RR’s are generally larger and in every case the NR’s tend to be 
l^ctclearly Republican than the RR’s. 

Irrhen one considers the positions of the previously non-voting groups on 
ut voted Republic 4 . ^yulual issues, it may be seen that for the ND group four issues (governmen¬ 
tal welfare activity, Taft-Hartley Act, U. S. China policy, and U. S. en- 
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TABLE II. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PATTERNS OF 1948-1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR 
AND ATTITUDES ON SIX 1952 CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Issue 


i-— 

» ^tfrnmental social 

* tflfare activity 

t 

I 

H^MIartley 

i 

* 

♦ 

foreign involve- 

I 


VJS China policy 


US .ntry in Korean 

* m( 

| 

» U. S. Korean 


1948- Support Neutral Oppose 
1952 Democratic or Un- Democratic 
Vote Position certain Position 


Total 


Index 
of Parti¬ 
sanship 


DD 

ND 

NR 

RR 

DD 

ND 

NR 

RR 

DD 

ND 

NR 

RR 

DD 

ND 

NR 

RR 

DD 

ND 

NR 

RR 

DD 

ND 

NR 

RR 


33% 

37% 

29% 

15% 

36% 

27% 

13% 

7% 

44% 

46% 

31% 

24% 

66 % 

51% 

43% 

33% 

53% 

58% 

36% 

31% 

55% 

46% 

46% 

33% 


64 

52 

49 

46 

52 

63 

63 

49 

11 

13 
7 
6 

19 

24 

24 

22 

14 
14 
21 
19 

5 

3 

4 

6 


3 

11 

22 

39 

12 

10 

24 

44 

45 
41 
62 
70 

15 

25 
33 
45 

33 

28 

43 

50 

J 

40 

51 
50 
61 


100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

. 100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

1 00 % 

100 % 


+30 

+26 

+7 

-24 

+24 
+ 17 
-11 
-37 

-1 

+5 

-31 

-46 

+51 
+26 
+ 10 
-12 

+20 

+30 

-7 

-19 

+ 15 
-5 
-4 
-28 


Korean war) show a significantly larger number of pro-Democratic than 
Cu*h-I)ernocratic attitudes. On the questions of U. S. foreign involvement and 
Cufifeftt u g Korean policy the ND’s are so evenly split as to make any state- 
about the relationship between attitudes on those questions and behavior 
i ^y°ting most tenuous. 

C)» only one issue,"U. S. foreign involvement, did the NR’s show greater 
P ai +fim.ship as a group than did members of the ND group. On most of the 
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other issues they were clearly less homogeneous in their views. It may V*. a ,yU 
eluded that except for the foreign involvement issue and, possibly, &ft -j 
Hartley, the voting behavior of the NR’s was only casually or octGS't*- 
ally related to their stands on those issues explored in the survey. Furtlien»)W? y 
the issue-vote relationships were markedly smaller for the NR’s than ftfUw 

ND ’s. 

This, of course, does not preclude the possibility that for each XU \rC\ef 
some one or two issues, but not the remaining issues, were relevant for ochV&I - 
ing his or her Republican vote. This is a necessary reservation which to, 

all such analysis conducted at this level. The absence of direct rclatioi.-k^) tv ■ 
tween factors X and Y insofar as any group of individuals is concerned da'6 
not mean that the relationship does not exist for any individual within 4.1** 
group. It does mean, however, that in this instance the existence of a 
“X” (attitudes on an issue) is not the influence which alone produu i 4b,<r 
factor “Y” (Democratic or Republican vote) which is held in common by ail 
members of the group. 

It is possible to compare these relationships between the attitudes of 'ire^u - 
lar” voters and “new” voters in 1952 to comparable data obtained in a 
Research Center study in 1948. In the earlier study a similar sample wen- Of>\ed 
how they had voted in the 1948 and previous elections. 11 A summary of tit 
from the two studies is presented in Figure 1. It should be noted that tli€f^g - 
tive partisanship of the different voting groups is represented in this figure Wy 
dividing the number of responses in the group supporting Democratic iphcit’s 
by the sum of the responses supporting and opposing Democratic policies. Thus, 
a point above the 50 per cent line represents a pro-Democratic plurality; a 
below the line represents an anti-Democratic plurality (although not neu'S- 
sarily a majority). 

Figure 1 suggests that the role played by issues in activating former - 
voters was different in 1952 than it had been in 1948. In the 1948 ( Iccht^i 
voters who had previously been non-voters tended to take positions on issues 
with a degree of partisanship at least as great as that of the “regular 
voters. The plurality of ND’s (individuals who usually had not voted but vrbe 
voted Democratic in 1948) supporting Democratic policies in 1948 was 
proximately the same as that found among members of the DD (Dcni‘C«tf* 
voters in 1944 and 1948) group. The NR’s were in even greater agree c ent 
supporting Republican policies than were their RR cohorts. 

The 1948 election was, it seems in retrospect, by and large a party ■ 

Neither candidate was overly attractive to people who were not confirmed 
party followers, the campaign was hardly the exciting, arousing campG^ 1 t 
1952, and the outcome may have appeared to be so certain as to 

11 The questions about earlier voting behavior were not exactly the same in f t\l 
surveys. In 1948 the respondents were asked, <f Have you voted in any president;-I tac¬ 
tions before this one? Have you usually voted Democratic or Republican?” In l 0t > ^ 
were asked “In 1948, you remember that Truman ran against Dewey. Do you r ^‘^ irK 
for sure whether or not you voted in that election? Which one did you vote for. 
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1948 


1952 



Fig. 1. Change in relationships between summary scores on campaign issues and 
-•ilential vote: 1948-1952.* 

Score: Number of responses supporting Democratic policies divided by the total num- 
tw *f responses supporting and opposing Democratic policies. 

* SD 1948: Usual non-voters voting Democratic in 1948 
\D 1952: Non-voters of 1948 who voted Democratic in 1952 
DD 1948: Usual Democratic voters who voted Democratic in 1948 ' 
liD 1952: Democratic voters of 1948 who voted Democratic in 1952 
DR 1948: Usual Democratic voters who voted Republican in 1948 
DR 1952: Democratic voters of 1948 who voted Republican in 1952 
UR 1948: Usual Republican voters who voted Republican in 1948 
RR 1952: Republican voters of 1948 who voted Republican in 1952 
NR 1948: Usual non-voters who voted Republican in 1948 
NR 1952: Non-voters of 1948 who voted Republican in 1952 


orts. !w5Uol non-participants from leaving their firesides to vote. In the absence of 

large a party elec can didates or an exciting campaign, it may be argued that those 

o were not eon ^ vassal.non-voters who did vote in 1948 must have done so because of party loy- 
arousing campaV^ 0f QUt p ersona i concern over particular political issues. If this supposi- 
■rtain as to discos ht-aLs valid, it then follows that the ND’s and NR’s of 1948 were largely party 
. 'followers who knew the party line on the campaign issues; or they were citizens 
actly the s ^. e d g ntia i- <Wn into the political conflict primarily because of the issues. In any event, 
d m bUcan?” In 195-' ilv \’D’ S and NR’s in a year of abnormally low turnout proved to be well 
Dewey. Do you remf= of the political implications of their attitudes on issues and an unmistak- 

, did you vote for?” 
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ably high relationship between their stand on issues and the direction of 
vote resulted. 

When the 1952 side of Figure 4 is examined it is seen that the degree cfr rv 
semblance of the two groups of “new” voters to their “regular” counterparts 
is not the same as it had been in 1948. The attitudes of the ND’s appear Vz> b* 
only slightly less Democratic in their direction than are those of the hD'S 
The NR’s, however, who had been particularly partisan in 1948, were very w&C 
an even division in their attitudes in 1952. 

The 1952 campaign differed from that of 1948 in a number of important re¬ 
spects. It presented two new candidates, one of whom was one of the most, 
widely known and respected men in contemporary American life. It \va* fea¬ 
tured by an intensity of campaigning and general political activity far b ycv\J 
that of 1948. It was distinguished by the prominence of charges agaiiisi ttu 
party in power, charges which were not issues in the sense used in this 
but accusations of “corruption,” “communist infiltration” and the like, .Tf 
brought into focus more acutely than had been the case in 1948 the prob^m cf 
over-extended one-party rule, the “time for a change” argument. 

If it is surmised that the impact of these non-issue elements of the 1952cam¬ 
paign was favorable to the Republican candidate, the issue positions of th Ki D 
and NR groups are not difficult to understand. It is known that the pc-ei 6 f 
1948 non-voters, from which both the ND’s and NR’s came, was largely 
Democratic in usual party preference. 12 It was this fact that gave rise h> tta 
popular supposition before the 1952 election that an increase in turnout w&uu) 
be advantageous to the Democrats. If the “new” voters in 1952 had come uvdD 
the ranks of voters solely on the basis of party loyalty or party-linked 
their total vote would very likely have favored the Democratic candidate. Hfrb 
ever, the other forces at work in the campaign apparently succeeded in chawgvrtg 
this Democratic majority into a slight Republican majority. Presumably tktf 
1948 non-voters of a Republican inclination were joined in 1952 by enough ef¬ 
fectors from the pool of non-voting Democrats (probably those least firmly •c*VK- 
mitted to a Democratic position on issues) to create an NR group slightly Io*j3T 
than the remaining ND group! Considering this defection of recently, and p vr- 
haps only partially, converted Democrats in the NR ranks and the prob<d$Cty 
that irregular voters of both parties are less likely than their more 
cohort^ to be sufficiently involved in politics to hold highly partisan atti!wf>, 
it is not surprising that the issue positions of the NR group should not 
partisan as those of the “regular” Republicans (RR’s). 

In summary, the data presented in this section appear to justify the fettl¬ 
ing statements: 


1. As a group Democratic voters were significantly more likely than RepuMtf*r> 
voters to support Democratic policies on all of the issues subjected to inquiry 
study. 


l * As shown in the 1948 Survey Research Center study and in as yet unpublidi* -1 
from the present study. 
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2. The distributions of the attitudes of “new” Democrats were very similar to those 
of “regular” Democrats. 

3. The distributions of opinions of “new” Republicans were generally less “Re¬ 
publican” than those of the “regular” Republicans. The general issue of extent of 
American involvement in world affairs was the only one on which this group was highly 
partisan. 

4. A comparison of the voting of “new” voters in 1948 and “new” voters in 1952 
suggests that differences in the electoral situations of the two years resulted in gains 
for the Republican party in 1952 which were not primarily associated with partisan 
issues as defined in this study. 

II. THE “SHIFTING” VOTERS 

/ # 

A brief study of the reported previous voting behavior of the 1952 voters is 
.nough to reveal that former Democrats who voted for Eisenhower held the 
ulance of power in the 1952 election. While sizeable numbers of 1948 non¬ 
voters were coming into the ranks of 1952 voters, dividing their favors rather 
qually between the two presidential aspirants, smaller numbers of people who 
had voted in 1948 were withdrawing from the political arena to become non- 
.oters in 1952. The net result of these additions and subtractions left the Re¬ 
publicans with an added six per cent of the population supporting their cause. 
Ia the same way, the Democrats picked up slightly more than two per cent of 
•he population. As these sizeable, but to some extent compensating, shifts 
•ere occurring, some eleven per cent of the citizens were deciding to change 
their votes from 1948 Democratic to 1952 Republican (DR’s). Although the 
.et gain realized by the Republicans from the movement to and from active or 
active voting status was enough to jeopardize the Democrats’ slim margin 
f 1948, the movement of changing voters away from the Democrats (offset 
aly by a shift of one per cent in the other direction) was of crucial importance. 
The switching of the DR changers was not only a movement of a larger number 
f people, it was also a movement of double importance inasmuch as each 
•^publican gain was also a Democratic loss. 

All told, some 25 per cent of the final Republican vote came from 1948 
mocrats. Given this added Republican support, only an extreme combina- 
' *n of pro-Democratic shifts among other parts of the total electorate could 
‘->ve salvaged the' Democratic party hopes for victory. Conversely, if these 
lifting” vc f ers had remained Democrats, DD’s instead of DR’s, the other 
'•lifts w r hich took place within the groups moving into and out of the active 
•**ctorate would, at best, have been barely sufficient to create an Eisenhow r er 
’•vtory. v 

^hen the attitudes of these “shifting” voters are compared to those of the 
Aguiar” voters of the two parties it will be seen that they occupy a position 
•tween the extremes on every issue (Table III). Their disagreements with the 
ration of the “regular” Democrats are about equally great for both domestic 
ir d foreign issues. It must be noted, however, that these former Democrats do 
*’4 go all the way to the “regular” Republican position on any of these issues, 
this respect they differ from the DR’s of 1948 whose partisanship on the 
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SX^ year was scmiy hsa Republican than that of «*> eea 

Th e issue positions of the 1948 Democrats turned 1952 Republic, rrw v 
resemble those of the 1952 Republicans who had not voted in 1948 xiMT^ 
will be recalled, however, that the NR’s are made up of people of 1 a 
cratic and Republican party preference. Their intermediate position * 
appears to result from combining these two unlike groups as well as Cu W i 

TABLE III. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SHIFT OF VOTE, 1948-1952, AND ATTITrr 
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. . from their Democratic point of view to a more nearly Republican position on 
2. ideological U.o.Uioo it o.iuc.l for then, io vote Repub- 

..can in 1952. 

It is probably safe to* assume that both these mechanisms were at work in 
rating the 1952 DR’s. If the process had been mainly one of conversion one 
*t ht have expected that the foreign policy issues might have shown greater 
Ttrenancies from the “regular” Democratic position than would the domestic 
^es considering the events of the 1948-1952 period. The fact that this is no 
™ suggests that the “switching” voters were largely people who were not 
sufficiently bound to the Democratic party by conviction regarding its position 
issues or by simple party loyalty to withstand the pressure of other factors 
^,-h were important at the time of the campaign. 

This section may be summarized in the following statements: 

1. Th<f “shifting” voters fell between the “regular” voters of the two parties in their 
jttitudes on the issues presented in this study. 

2. No single issue appears to have exerted any special influence in the defection of 
1948 Democrats to a 1952 Republican vote. 

* 3 It is suggested that the “switching” voters were particularly susceptible to factors 

(jvoring the Republicans because of their comparative lack of conviction regarding t 
Democratic position on partisan issues. 

III. SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPINGS WITHIN THE ELECTORATE 

The two preceding sections have dealt with the relation between voting be- 
Wivior and six issues of the presidential campaign, with particular emphasis on 

change in voting behavior between 1948 and 1952. In this section we wi 
t*> concerned with the question of whether the relations between these issues 
0*4 voting behavior were essentially the same for all classes of people within 
the electorate, or whether there were differential relationships for people in 
clffr-rent socio-economic groupings. Since space does not permit a discussion of 
ail relevant demographic groups, the discussion will center around four of the 
variables generally associated with the New Deal-Fair Deal coalition occu- 
prfion, union membership, education, and religion. We wi compare e 
"frgular” voters (DD’s and RR’s) found in these different groupings on their 
c+tr a ll issue stand 15 and on their attitudes on two elected individual issues 
Inter-group Comparisons on Overall Issue Stands. The distributions of atti¬ 
cs of the different voting groups within demographic categories are pre- 
5**tcd in Table IV. Comparing the distributions of the “regular” Democratic 
Vt** rs (DD’s) from group to group, and examining the inter-group compan- 
of the “regular” Republican voters (RR’s), one finds a very high degree o 
Clarity within the demographic groupings. This is particularly true of the 
& publican voters (RR’s). Catholic and Protestant, union member and non- 
u*»on member, businessman and farmer—all classifications of “regular Re- 
pelicans took very nearly the same overall Republican position on issues. 

* By “overall issue stand” we mean a summary score based on the attitudes on all six 
rather than the attitude on an individual issue. 
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II relationships between summary scores on campaign issues and patterns 
or 1 9 tS—1052 VOTING behavior of different socio-economic groups 


* 1 hose figures were obtained by adding the scores for all six issues and dividing by six. 
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-31 

20 

4 

ffcrm operator 

DD 

42% 

28 

30 

100% 

+ 12 

29 

3 

.1 


RR 

21% 

23 

56 

100% 

-35 

36 

4 

-1 

. 4 

Membership: 








c 

0^<>n 

DD 

55% 

22 

23 

100% 

+32 

143 

i 


RR 

24% 

24 

52 

100% 

-28 

74 


N^n-union 

DD 

44% 

29 

27 

100% 

+ 17 

219 



RR 

25% 

22 

53 

100% 

-28 

311 


G*k»Ctttion: 









Grflege 

DD 

57% 

21 

22 

100% 

’ +35 

33 



RR 

28% 

16 

56 

100% 

-28 

94 


Huh school 

DD 

52% 

24 

24 

100% 

+28 

171 

i 


RR 

24% 

25 

51 

100% 

-27 

193 


Sjfcide school 

DD 

44% 

29 

27 

100% 

+ 17 

157 



RR 

22% 

24 

54 

100% 

-32 

97 


ftflUjion: 









Catholic 

DD 

50% 

28 

22 

100% 

‘ +28 

119 



RR 

26% 

23 

51 

100% 

-25 

66 


Rr^testant 

DD 

46% 

26 

28 

100% 

+18 

207 



RR 

24% 

22 

54 

100% 

-30 

308 





.^rr- 
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TABLE V. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL WLL> f iH-E VI. RELATIONS 

ACTIVITY AND PATTERNS OF 1948-1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR OF DIFFERENT ? PATTER 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 


. Group 

1948- 

1952 

Vote 

Support 

Demo¬ 

cratic 

Position 

Neu¬ 
tral or 
Uncer¬ 
tain 

Oppose 

Demo¬ 

cratic 

Position 

Total 

Index 
of Parti¬ 
sanship 

Nunjfcu"' 

of 

i 

$ 

Group 1 

> 

Occupation: 








i 

.e rjpation: 

Professional and 

DD 

51% 

49 

0 

100% 

+51 

GO 


Professional and I 

business 

RR 

15% 

41 

44 

100% 

-29 

127 

1 

business I 

White collar 

DD 

27% 

70 

3 

100% 

+24 

33 

1 

W hite collar 1 


RR 

14% 

47 

39 

100% 

-25 

51 

i 

1 

' Skilled and semi¬ 

DD 

34% 

61 

5 

100% 

+29 

m 

I 

Skilled and semi- 1 

skilled 

RR 

24% 

51 

25 

100% 

-1 

< 5 

i 

•killed ) 

Unskilled 

DD 

24% 

76 

0 

100% 

+24 

49 


I'nskilled 1 


RR 

37% 

53 

10 

100% 

+27 

20 

f 

1 

Farm operator 

DD 

36% 

61 

3 

100% 

+33 

29 


Firm operator 1 


RR 

8% 

42 

50 

100% 

-42 

30 

! 

1 

Union Membership: 





/ 



t 

\ 9ion Membership: 

Union 

DD 

36% 

62 

2 

100% 

+34 

143 

* 

I’nion 1 

. 

RR 

27% 

43 

30 

100% 

-3 

74 

1 

| 

] 

Non-union 

DD 

33% 

63 

4 

100% 

+29 

219 

* 

Non-union ] 


RR 

13% 

45 

42 

100% 

-29 

311 


] 

Education: 









I-iurAtion: 

College 

DD 

42% 

55 

3 

100% 

+39 

33 

I 

£ 

College ] 


RR 

13% 

35 

52 

100% 

-39 

94 


] 

High school 

DD 

37% 

59 

4 

100% 

+33 

171 

1 

High school ] 


RR 

15% 

48 

37 

100% 

-22 

197 

I 


Grade school 

DD 

29% 

68 

3 

100% 

+26 

157 


Grade school ' 


RR 

20% 

47 

3 o 

100% 

-13 

97 



Religion: 









fc'hgion: 

Catholic 

DD 

28% 

71 

1 

100% 

+27 

119 


Catholic ] 


RR 

19% 

47 

34 

100% 

-15 

6 * 

i 


Protestant 

DD 

32% 

63 

5 

100% 

+27 

207 


Protestant 


RR 

15% 

44 

41 

100% 

-26 


■ 

. — 
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>LE VI. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN INVOLVEMENT AND 
PATTERNS OF 1948-1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR OF DIFFERENT 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 


cal 


Index \ Ur . 
of Parti¬ 
sanship 


Group 


1948- 

1952 

Vote 


Support Neu- Oppose 
Demo- tral or Demo¬ 
cratic Uncer- cratic 
Position tain Position 


Index. Number 
Total of Parti- of 
sanship Cases 


% 

'0 

0 

"f 

0 

o 

0 


+51 


| Ctottpation: 

$t>fessional and 

DD 

61% 

2 

37 

100% 

+24 

60 

-29 

l.’T 

tu.«in‘ess 

RR 

33% 

3 

64 

100% 

-31 

127 

+24 


r 

fciite collar 

DD 

41% 

15 

44 

100% 

-3 

33 

-25 

r. 

V. 

1 

RR 

33% 

2 

65 

100% 

-32 

51 

+29 

\A 

. 

3u!!ed and semi¬ 

DD 

45% 

7 

48 

100% 

-3 

136 

-1 

skilled 

1 


22% 

4 

74 

100% 

-52 

75 

+24 

u, 

^skilled 

DD 

42% 

7 

51 

100% 

-9 

49 

+27 


i . 

Firm operator 

RR 

0 

10 

90 

100% 

-90 

20 

+33 

,*> 

DD 

22% 

11 

67 

100% 

-45 

29 

-42 

•i 

| 

0**"* Membership: 

RR 

14% 

9 

77 

100% 

-63 

36 

+34 

li 

Union 

DD 

53% 

8 

39 

100% 

+ 14 

143 

-3 

7l 


RR 

19% 

7 

74 

• 100% 

-55 

74 

+29 

2 * 

^OQ-union 

DD 

40% 

7 

53 

ioo% 

-13 

219 

-29 

52 2* 

a 

o 

I 

RR 

26% 

3 

71 

100% 

-45 

311 

+39 


CUlege 

DD 

69% 

9 

22 

100% 

+47 

33 

-39 



RR 

37% 

2 

61 

100% 

-24 

94 

+33 

i:: 

% • 

Wuh 8 ch(» 0 l 

DD 

46% 

6 

48 

100% 

-2 

171 

-22 

ir. 

t , 

'e school 

RR 

25% 

4 

71 

100% 

-46 

193 

+26 

V* 

DD 

40% 

8 

52 

100% 

-12 

157 

-13 

vr 

1 

RR 

11% 

6 

83 

100% 

-72 

97 

+ 27 

r* 

Catholic 

DD 

53% 

8 

39 

100% 

+ 14 

119 

-15 



RR 

24% 

5 

71 

100% 

— 47 

66 

+ 27 



DD 

39% 

6 

55 

100% 

—16 

207 

-26 

ii * 

w 

i _ 

RR 

24% 

4 

72 

100% 

— 48 

308 
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the position that is congruent with one’s membership in a given • 0C io*»r, ' 

grouping, one might predict that there would be a compromise betwi^TT*' 
extreme,. Conversely, when a group position coincides with , 
on an issue, the result might be expected to be a position more extn iViu 
either would have been without the other. Accordingly, one might ex, 
allure of “blue-collar” Republicans as a group to support the RtqnfcUj*, 
position on the government welfare activity issue as the result of a SjT 
dictated by socio-economic group interest counteracting the position uJwS' 
with party choice. On the other hand, the extremely homogeneous support (Wl 
regulai Republicans of lower education give to the Republican rcsvW 
on the issue of U. S. foreign involvement might be thought of as resulti! W 
a reinforcement of the restricted world view common among people rf W 
education by a congruent party position. 

Although this interpretation may be appropriate for these variation, oxma 
the regular Republicans of different education and occupations, it dc^ v3 
explain other variations which appear in the tables, ifee the pattern, cf ft* 
RR s, which are different for the two issues, the inter-g?bup occupation^ L& 

P attern * for the “regular” Democrats are the same for both 
n both the foreign and domestic issues there is a tendency for DD’s of 
occupational status (professional people and businessmen) to take a nutt 
homogeneous Democratic position than that taken by “blue collar” worbrt 
and there is a similar tendency for greater support of the Democratic n*di JL 
to be associated with higher education. In terms of socio-economic group in¬ 
terest one might have expected “blue collar” Democratic voters to slum Ltt 
support for activity of the federal government in social welfare program- 
would be shown by Democrats of professional or businessman status, uW 
as indicated m Table V, they tend to show less. 

„ A 1 m i! ar disc repancy appears when differences between the attitudes Va 
regular voters of the two mam American religious groupings are exanuW . 

If one were to assume that American Catholics might have special reason (a 
support an mternationahst position in current foreign policy, one would Mtftf 
that Catholics of each party would react more favorably to the foreign inttfttf - 
ment question than Protestants within that party. In fact Catholic Demo<^ 
do support the foreign involvement policy in somewhat larger proportion tW, 
do Protestant Democrats, but among Republican, mere is no different - 
tween Catholics and Protestants on this issue. So far as this issue is contend 
rehgmus group position appears to have some reinforcing influence on tlu cdcl- 
tudes of Catholics who voted for the Democratic party, but no .modifying in¬ 
fluence on the attitudes of Catholics who voted for the Republican partv. 

It is clear that these analyses of the interaction of the influences of 
a d socio-economic position are hazardous in the absence of the careful < 

o possible third factors.” More elaborate treatment of these data is not p*S- 
sible m the present article. 

The data presented in this section may be summarized as follows: 
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1 . When attitudes on the six issue questions are combined into a single score, the 
pvitions of “regular” Republicans among the basic occupational, union, educational 
ir.<i religious classifications are seen to follow very similar distributions. This is also 
true of “regular” Democrats in these different categories. 

2. When distributions of attitudes on two individual questions are considered, differ- 
mees between demographic groupings within the two parties are apparent and signifi¬ 
cant. 

3. The determination of variations between socio-economic groupings within parties 
ia their attitudes regarding issues is too complicated to be adequately described by the 
♦imple juxtaposition of party position and socio-economic position. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The analysis presented in this article was intended to show how the followers 
i the two major parties in the 1952 presidential election divided in their views 
rpi^irding prominent campaign issues. It also sought to determine the extent 
w which shifts in voting behavior, from non-voting to voting and from one 
ptirty to the other, were associated with attitudes on issues. Finally, it com¬ 
pared the issfle positions of people of different socio-economic groupings within 
< 0 . h party in order to study the influence of demographic position on relations 
tap tween issue positions and votes. 

Although questions might be raised regarding the selection of the specific 
©sues which were chosen for study, it is noteworthy that all of the issues pre¬ 
fer; ted proved to be highly partisan, in the sense that they divided the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican voters to a degree that cannot be attributed to factors 
cl chance. Although other questions might have been asked which would not 
• ave divided the voters significantly into party groupings, it is apparent that 
Democrats and Republicans differed in 1952 in their attitudes on the important 
.\-ues tapped by the questions asked in this study. 

If is also clear that “regular” party followers were as a group more partisan 
m their views on these issues than were people who do not vote regularly or 
ho switch from one party to the other. The irregular voters as a group held 
attitude positions midway between the attitudes of regular Democrats and 
Republicans. 

' Those people who had not voted in 1948 but who voted in the 1952 election 
divided their votes between Eisenhower and Stevenson in about the same ratio 
' the rest of the population. There was a clear difference, however, in the de- 
:rre to which these new Democratic or Republican voters shared the partisan 
y™ on issues of the party they supported. On the issues considered in this 
•j'idy, new Democrats were virtually as partisan as regular Democrats; new 
Republicans were significantly less partisan than regular Republicans. It is 
■ > pothesized that this discrepancy resulted from factors in the campaign 
-nation, not associated with issues as defined in this study, which worked to 
advantage of the Republican party. 

In the same manner the shifting voters, those who had voted for Truman in 
hut supported Eisenhower in 1952, were not as partisan as either the regu- 
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lar Republicans or Democrats in their views on the issues presented rW 
study. This leads to the supposition that these defectors, who made a utflouvT 
important contribution to the total Eisenhower vote, were susceptilY \i fW 
- forces which led them to change their vote partly because they had no 
mitment to the Democratic position on foreign and domestic issue.- 
same token, the fact that many of them have not accepted the 
position on these issues implies that that party’s hold on them is 
Although the present article could not examine the effects of socio-fonvpwrc. 
position in great detail, the data are sufficient to indicate that they do*W> (fl- 
low an entirely consistent pattern. Although in. some cases factors us*>uctaJ 
with socio-economic position appeared to counteract party position u <jb - 
terminer of attitudes, in other instances attitudes associated with pan-, por¬ 
tion seemed virtually unaffected by socio-economic differences. This (lUfifayv. 
requires much fuller exploration before it can be adequately answered. ^ 
Finally, the reader is reminded again that the present article is a prelinuMC^ 
analysis taken from a study of much broader scope. It is hoped that yorec cf 
the questions which are left unanswered in this presentation will be muff ade¬ 
quately treated in the more comprehensive report which will be forthcCrtvu^j 
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APPENDIX I 

preceding discussion has dealt with demographic characteristics and the 


these characteristics related to differential commitment on anum- 
° t _ ',u,aign issues. Since there may be some interest in data on the overall 
**' d the 1952 vote in different demographic groupings, and a com- 
»ith the comparable distributions in 1948, the following tables are pre- 
^ i Tliey show comparisons between the 1948 and 1952 vote of the occu- 
,-ducational, and religious groupings discussed in this report, as well 
f'aBurnbrr of others on which there are comparable data. 16 

fKf most striking impression gained from these tables is that the shift 
twuvl the Republicans in, 1952 was a general one which affected many differ- 
chfcfces of the population. Some components of the “Democratic coalition” 
oUW s'* 1 semi-skilled workers, Catholics, young voters, union members— 
i^rge scale defections from their Democratic preference in 1948. The 
tU* , oWar d the Republicans was equally marked among groups which are not 
considered to be members of this “coalition.” White collar workers, for 
went from an even vote distribution in 1948 to a ratio of almost 2 to 1 
of the Republicans; farmers, who had favored the Democrats in 1948, 
heavily into tiu Republican column in 1952. Except for the Negro 
the only groups which showed no shift in favor of the Republicans were 
tLsr which already had a traditionally heavy Republican majority—the high 
ejafus occupational and educational groups. 

TW numbers of cases of the separate demographic classifications do not al- 
^ a( Jd to the total sample of 1614 respondents. This results from the 
GYuuSfcon of small numbers of respondents who did not fall into the classifica- 
faj>6rvpresented or from whom the relevant information was not obtained. 

TABLE 1. RELATION OF OCCUPATION TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 







Occupation 





V v!ed for: 

Professional 

and 

Managerial 

Other White 
Collar 

Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled 

Farmers 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

Hlurrat 

15% 

27% 

38% 

28% 

52% 

40% 

33% 

40% 

25% 

24% 

StfcMican 

57 

60 

39 

52 

15 

34 

12 

19 

13 

42 

bia «*jt vote 

25 

12 

18 

19 

29 

26 

49 

41 

54 

33 

fyf ©certained, 










tvW other. 











3 

1 

5 

1 

4 

* 

6 

* 

8 

1 

Total 

100% 100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Number of 










Cases 

117 

333 

79 

155 

164 

462 

85 

174 

105 

178 


* than one-half of one per cent. 

*The figures for the 1948 vote are based on the 9tudy of the 1948 election conducted 
tto* Survey Research Center. 
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Education 



Voted for: / 

Grade School 

High School 

College 

. 

If 


1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 


t 

Ox* *>r vote 

35% 

16 

44 

30% 

31 

38 

34% 

29 

33 

34% 

46 

20 

17% 

55 

20 

24% 

65 

10 


ftpffiKertained, v °t ec l 

C«far, etc. 

5 

1 

4 

* 

8 

1 


Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

i 

(dumber of Cases 

293 

660 

266 

712 

99 

238 


• than one-half of one per cent. 


TABLE 5. RELATION OF RELIGION TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 


Religion 


Voted for: 


Protestant 


* than one-half of one per cent. 


Catholic 



1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

telftC-rat 

25% 

• 26% 

49% 

43% 

Bepubiican 

28 

45 

25 

41 

W wt vote 

43 

29 

20 

15 

rtained, voted other, etc. 

4 

* 

6 

1 

T.,tal 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

-Number of Cases 

461 

1156 

140 

343 
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TABLE 8. RELATION < 


TABLE 6. RELATION OF TYPE OF COMMUNITY TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 A> 


and 


Population Classification 


V.Ani for: 


Voted for: 


Metropolitan 
Areas f 


Towns and 
Cities 


I 


Open Ccuy^rvj 




/ 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 


£ 

* vote 

Democrat 

47% 

33% 

27% 

31% 

24% 

25% 

-• . 

** stained, voted 

Republican 

32 

43 

30 

42 

12 


1 

.4 f4c. 

Did not vote 

Not ascertained, voted 

17 

22 

38 

27 

59 

33 


T*ul 

other, etc. 

4 

2 

5 

♦ 

5 

i 

SaRiber of Cases 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100%: 


• than one-half 

Number of Cases 

181 

438 

354 

928 

127 





* Less than one-half of one per cent. 

t “Metropolitan Area” includes the suburban areas and a few rural areas 
the big cities. When only the actual big city dwellers are considered, the distribution of tlv* 
1952 vote shows an approximately equal Democratic-Republican division, not th» 3 
ratio indicated in this table. 


TABLE 9. RELATION 


\ .vd for: 


21 - 


1948 


TABLE 7. RELATION OF RACE TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 


Race 


«fw-w'Mt 32% 

18 

'%M vote 44 

’ A^rtained, voted 

etc. # 6 


Voted for: 


White 


Negro 



1948 

1952 

1948 

19 :: 

Democrat 

33% 

32% 

18% 


Republican 

29 

46 

10 

6 

Did not vote 

Not ascertained, voted 

33 

21 

64 

67 

other, etc. 

5 

1 

8 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Number of Cases 

585 

1453 

61 

\5i 


Tul 100% 

''vindx'r 10S 


• 1st* than one-half of or 
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- 

\ 

\ 

NCE REVIEW 


G BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1 952 

on Classification 

jwns and 
Cities 

Open Country 

i 1952 

1948 PgiT 

^ 31% 

42 

27 

24 % 25% 

12 41 

59 33 

* 

5 1 

100 % 

928 

100 % 100 % 

127 248 

-id a few rural areas surround;., 
-nsidered, the distribution 011 
-ublican division, not .the 4 t, 

JR in 1948 and 1952 

Itace 


1948 

Negro 

1952 

18% 

10 

64 

26% 

6 

67 

8 

■ 1 

100 % 

61 

100 % 

157 

* 


-J 


L 
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TABLE 8. RELATION OF SEX TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 






Sex 




Voted forf 

■ i 


Male 



Female 



1948 

1952 


1948 


1952 

IVmocrat 

f>publican 

Pid not vote 

Not ascertained, voted 
other, etc. 


36% 

28 

31 

5 

34% 

45 

20 

1 


29% 

26 

40 

5 


28% 

41 

31 

* 

Total 

Number of Cases 

100% 

303 

100% 

738 


100% 

356 

100% 

876 

• Less than one-half of one per cent. 






TABLE 9. RELATION OF AGE TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 


Age 

Voted for: 21- 

-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55 and over 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1948 

1952 

IVmocrat 32% 

>publican x 18 

*hd not vote 44 

ascertained, voted 
f ther, etc. 6 

31% 

37 

32 

* 

38% 

24 

33 

5 

34% 

41 

25 

* 

33% 

37 

25 

5 

33% 

45 

21 

1 

27% 

31 

36 

6 

27% 

48 

23 

2 

Total 100% 

Number 198 

100% 

485 

100% 

174 

100% 

381 

100% 

126 

100% 

284 

100% 

156 

100% 

442 


Less than one-half of one per cent. 


APPENDIX Ii 

Reproduced here are the questions related to the seven campaign issues 
j i were explicitly included in the questionnaire. The code categories fol- 
• ,? uestlon glve in detail the manner in which responses were com- 
o indicate Pro-Democratic, Anti-Democratic or Neutral attitudes on 
issue: 

WELFARE ACTIVITY: “Some people think the na- 

*at eduction J Sh ° U , m ° re lr k u y,ng t0 dCal With such P roblems aa unemploy- 
l* much o ‘ TP ° n - ° therS think that the government is already doing 

•CShw T T y ° U A ay that what the government has done has been 

i right, too much, or not enough?” 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


POLITICAL IS 


Pro-Democratic 

Definitely should do more 
Should dtf more 

Should do more on some, don’t know or same on others 
Anti-Democratic 
Should do less 
Definitely should do less 

Should do less on some, don’t know or Same on others 
Neutral 

About right, OK 

Should do more on some, less on others 
Don’t know 

FEPC: “There is a lot of talk these days about discrimination, that is, people 
trouble getting jobs because of their race. Do you think the government ought to toJlu 
an interest in whether Negroes have trouble getting jobs or should it stay out tW 
problem? Do you think we need laws to deal with this problem or are there otha 
that will handle it better? Do you think the national government should handh C\. 
do you think it should be left for each state to handle in its own way? Do you thi: ic rW 
state governments should do something about this problem or should they stay cuX (i 
(also)?” * ) 

Pro-Democratic 

National government should pass laws and do other things too 
National government should pass laws 
State government should pass laws and do other things too 
State government should pass laws - 

Government should take an interest, not ascertained how 
Anti-Democratic 

Government should do other things only 

National government should stay out, but state government should take aCttfrw. 
Government (national and state) should stay out entirely 

Respondent favors restrictive legislation (include here clear anti-Negro statt4MU*JV) 
Neutral J 

Don’t know 

TAFT-HARTLE\ LABOR LAW REVISION: “Have you heard anything abeuT’tW* 
Taft-Hartley Law? (If yes) How do you feel about it—do you think it’s all right tx drCi> 
do you think it should be changed in any wray, or don’t you have any feelings afoc T *f 
(If should be changed) Do you think the law should be changed just a little, (AsyrtfA 
quite a bit, or do you think it should be completely repealed?” 

Pro-Democratic 
Completely repealed 
Changed quite a bit—in favor of labor 
Changed quite a bit—not ascertained in whose favor 
Changed a little—in favor of labor 
Anti-Democratic 

Changed quite a bit—in favor of management. 

Changed a little—in favor of management 
Changed a little—not ascertained in whose favor 
All right as it is 
Neutral 

Changed, not ascertained how much 
Don’t know 

Never heard of Taft-Hartley 


< FOREIGN IN VOL V 
i war this country has , 
4 ft,* world. How do you f 

fy*. Democratic 
Disagree, with qualifi.c 
Disagree 
\ati* Democratic 
Agree 

Agree, with qualificati¬ 
on rut ral 

Pro-con, depends 
Don’t know 

v CHINA POLICY: 1 
uni went communistic— 
* do you feel about this 

Pro- Democratic 
Nothing we could do t 
Anti-Democratic 
It was our fault 
It was our fault, with 
Neutral 
Don’t know 

S. ENTRY IN KORE. 
'*> the fighting in Korea 

Pr«*-Democratic 
Yes, did the right thir 
Anti-Democratic 
No, should have stayc 
Neutral 
Pro-con 
Don’t know 

< ELUENT U. S. KORE, 

• ;!•! he best for us to do 
'*ing to get a peaceful s< 

* 1 China?” 

I‘: '-Democratic 
E°'*p on trying to get 
Anti- Democratic 
Pull out of Korea ent 
Take a stronger stain 
Enable to choose bet I 
Neutral 
Don’t know 


? 
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\J S FOREIGN INVOLVEMENT: “Some'people think that since the end of the last 
war this country has gone too far in concerning itself with problems in other parts 
• vytW world. How do you feel about this?” 

ft*- Democratic 
Disagree, with qualifications 
Disagree 

/^tti-Democratic 

Agree 

Agree, with qualifications 
Mitral 

Pro-con, depends 
Don’t know 

\J s. CHINA POLICY: “Some people feel that it was our government’s fault that 
C.W*a went communistic—others say there was nothing that we could do to stop it 
do you feel about this?” 

Prfc-Democratic 

Nothing we could do to stop it 
Arv*i- Democratic 
It was our fault 

It was our fault, with qualifications (partially our fault) 

Vutral 
Don’t know 

\j $. ENTRY IN KOREAN WAR: “Do you think we did the right thing in getting 
w*mhe fighting in Korea two years ago or should we have stayed out?” 

Democratic 

Yen, did the right thing 
iRi-Democratic 
No, should have stayed out 
Astral 
Pro-con 

Don’t know .. 

CURRENT U. S. KOREAN POLICY: “Which of the following things do you think it 
be best for us to do now in Korea?” (1) Pull out of Korea entirely? (2) Keep on 
to get a peaceful settlement? (3) Take a stronger stand and bomb Manchuria 
hina?” 

fa?-Democratic 

K**«‘p on trying to get a peaceful settlement 
•Ws-Democratic 
i ull out of Korea entirely 

Take a stronger stand and bomb Manchuria and China 
* n&hle to choose between above two alternatives 

teut>al 

Hon’t know 





















